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Tragedy in two acts, by T. C. Murray. Produced by 
tie Irish Players on Nov. 20. ^<l\V 

Dan Hegarty J. A. O'Kourke 

Maura Morrissey Eileen O'Dolierty 

Bat Morrissey Sydney J. Morgan 

Shane Morrissey J. M. Kerrigan 

Hugli Morrissey Fred O'Donovan 

Birthright, the strongest part of the opening pro- 
gramme, is a depressing sort of tragedy, because -it 
leaves the spectator feeling that he can do nothing to 
avert such untoward events. Its power lies in the 
faithfulness of the whole action to plausibility, and in 
the inevitable clash between the opposing elements of 
the plot. Maura Morrissey shielded her elder son, 
Hugh, because he has always been the weaker; while 
Bat, her husband, openly favored Shane, because he 
was the farmer. So Bat decided to send Hugh in 
Shane's place to America, and give the estate to 
Shane. Caring less for the land than for the 16ss of 
his birthright, Hugh taunted Shane, and finally pro- 
voked a fight, which ended in. Hugh's death at his 
brother's hands. 

An. unhappy play, jet undeniably effective;_Birth^ 
right has plenty of gloom and presage o£ fate, without 
any . morbidity. All the characters are wholesome: 
their misfortune lay simply in being pompelled to live 
together. This the actors emphasized peculiarly, for 
their spirit throughout the tragedy seemed far more 
important than their ' stage business. Their gravity 
incited a curious mental state in the listener, where 
their acting might have failed. This was particularly 
true of Eileen ,0'Doherty, who looked like a refined 
young lady pretending to be an old peasant woman. 
The four men were more convincing, although none of 
their delineations surpassed in charm the maternal 
trait ill Maura Morrissey. J. ' A. O'Eourke as the 
loquacious neighbor, Sydney J. Morgan as the stub- 
born old father, J. M. Kerrigan as the practical son, 
and Fred O'Donovan as the dreamer, played with fidel- 
ity and succeeded in at least one unique achievement — 
obtaining the sympathy of the audience for each char- 
acter. ' _ 
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BIRTHRIGHT 

ACT I. 

Sunday evening. The interior of a farmhouse kitchen 
in the County Cork. Bat Morrissey is seated at the fire 
smoking. He is a hard-faced man of about sixty-five. 
Maura is sorting a pile of new socks and removing them 
from the table to the deep window-sill. She is younger 
than her husband. Her face looks somewhat careworn. 
There are hints of a refined temperament in her quiet 
dress and apron, and in the appearance of the kitchen. 
Dan Hegarty appears in the doorway. He leans com- 
fortably on the half -door, and looks in saluting them. 

Dan. God bless all here ! 

Maura. And you too {turning round). Wisha, is 
that you, Dan Hegarty ? Walk in {unbolting the half 
door.) Sure it isn't coming from the play you are so 
soon ? 

Dan. 'Tis indeed, then, Mrs. Morrissey — though 
to tell you the honest truth I could hardly boast I 
saw the match at all. 

Maura. Well, now. 

Dan. 'Twas only by a kind of chance like I come 
to see the finish of it. I missed all the rest o' the 
play. 

Bat. An' that was no loss to you ! Them matches 
are the curse o' the country with their drinking, an' 
their squabbling, an' their rowing — an' the Lord 
knows what 1 So they are. 
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Dan. Oh, I don't know altogether about that now. 
Sure 

Bat. Well, I knows it. They're good for the 
publicans an' no one else, and signs on, they're the 
heads o' them always. . . . But 'tis the good 
sense you had yourself, Dan Hegarty, to be keeping 
far away from them till the play was nearly over — 
not like some belonging to this house who ought to 
know better. 

Dan. Faith, I don't know altogether about the 
good sense. Bat. Sure 'twasn't that what kept me 
away at all. 

Bat. An' what else then, I'd like to know ? What 
else ? 

Dan. Well, then, 'twas this way with us. 

Maura {giving him a chair.) Sit down, Dan. 

Dan. Thank you, ma'am. (Sifs down.) The mason 
and the carpenter, they'll be coming over to-morrow 
to begin the new house, and 'twas only this morning 
the girl took it into her head to tell us the bag of 
flour was nearly out, an' that there was hardly the 
makings o' bread for our own supper to-night, not to 
mind the men's breakfast to-morrow morning. So, 
begor, Sunday and all as it was, 1 had to tackle the 
horse an' go east to Macroom for a bag of flour — 
and I tell you 'twasn't too thankful to myself at all 
I was over it. 

Maura. Well, indeed, it washard enough on you, and 
all the young people in the parish going to the match. 

Dan. 'Tis many the big curse came out o' me, I 
telL you — God forgive me ! — an' I jogging away to 
the town, an' meeting all the world against me going 
to the great match. - 'Tis half ashamed like I felt 
passing the crowds. 

Bat. Ashamed, is it 7 Well! well! {laughing de- 
risively). An' I'd like to know now what was there 
to be ashamed of? 
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Dan. Sure I could hardly tell that — but, some- 
how, it was on my mind what 'ud the people be 
thinking 

Bat {with contemptuous pity). Oh, wisha, Dan 
Hegarty, 'tis the quare world surely, 'an 'tis the 
quare people that are in it ! 

Dan. Faith, that's the truth. Bat, an' the quarest 
people often are them that do be thinking they have 
the most sense. . . . But didn't ye hear at all 
the great work the parish done — an' the best team 
in Ireland again them ? 

Bat {dryly). We didn't then — an' 'tis little we care 
aither. If they were playing in that field outside I 
wouldn't cross to the other side o' the road to see 
them. 

Dan. You wouldn't indeed, an' your own son the 
captain of the team — an' he coming home to you 
this evening with another gold meddle ? 

Bat. Another gold meddle ! I wouldn't give that 
much {snapping his fingers) for all the meddles there 
is in the City of Cork. Meddles! . . . I tell 
you, Dan Hegarty, 'twould be better for the peace o' 
this house if yer brave captain would stay at home 
an' mind his own business ! So it would. 

Dan. Yerra, don't be talking like that, man. Take 
the world a small bit aisy. Sure it isn't working on 
a Sunday you'd have him ? 

Bat. There's plenty work for a farmer, Sunday as 
well as a Monday. 

Dan. Maybe so, but 'tis the small farm we'll all 
be wanting when we're dead. 

Bat. That's no talk at all. 

Dan. Sure, man, we might as well break up the 
team altogether without Hugh in it. . ' . . Why, 
didn't Father Daly himself say the other day — 
t'was after he winning the meddle for the great 
verses he made or the ITeif — "there isn't," says he. 
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" the beating of Hugh Morrissey in Ireland for any- 
thing." {To Maura). 'Twas east at the cross, Mrs. 
Morrissey, he said it. I heard him myself. 

Bat {crossly). Ah, don't annoy us with Father 
Daly an' his talk. ' Tis little him or his aquals cares 
about the likes of us. Destroying the parish he is, 
since he came into it, taking people away from their 
work an' putting notions into their heads. Father 
Daly ! 

Dcm. Yeh, man, don't be talking like that a day 
like this ! There isn't a mother's soul in this parish 
but yourself that wouldn't be out of his mind with 
delight this minute, and everyone to be praising his 
own flesh and blood! {To Maura.) I'm sorry in my 
soul jyou didn't see the match, Mrs. Morrissey. 
nearly killed the little mare and killed myself hurry- 
ing back from the town to see if I could see even the 
end of it. An' 'twas a grand sight surely. 

Maura. Wisha, God help us, Dan, I'm a bit too 
old now to be going to places like that. 

Dan. Wisha indeed, and indeed you're not, ma'am. 
A person would think the way you talk you were 
drawing the pension. But sure whatever excuse 
there was for you there was none at all for himself 
here. 

Bat. We'd look well, begor. Maura an' myself, 
going to yer tournament ! {laughs derisively). 

Dan. An' why not. Bat ? Why not ? The sight 
o' your son to-day would be giving you a kind of 
feeling, maybe, that your best cows and your heaviest 
pigs could never give you. 

Bat {shaking his head). God help you, Dan 
Hegarty ! An' you a young man just beginning to 
rear a little family ! 

Dan. If I am then, Bat Morrissey, I only wish 
to God one o' them would grow up something like 
your Hugh! So I would. {To Maura.) All the 
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people, and the strangers even, were cheering like 
mad for him. Half a dozen times you'd be seeing 
the ball and it flying into the goal posts, an' your 
heart would be in your mouth, thinking the other 
side had the goal, when you'd see him sending it 
back again with a puck into the middle of the field. 
'Twas like a miracle the way he used to save it 
every time ! 

Maura. Well ! well ! 

Dan. I galloped away when it was over as I 
wanted to clear away before the crowds, but I gave 
one look back, an' they were shouldering him, an' 
cheering mad, an' shouting for him as if it was a 
member of Parliament he was, 

Bat. An' for what now ? 

Dan (with a gasp). For what ? 

Bat. Yes, for what, Dan Hegarty ? 

Dan. Didn't I tell you. 

Bat. Is it because he hit a bit of a leather balleen 
with a twisted stick? Teh! tch! tch! {standing up and 
going towards room). 'Tis thinking I am that half the 
world is becoming a pack o' fools ! (goes into room). 

Maura (confidentially). I'd know could you tell me 
was he hurt at all, Dan ? 

Dan. I don't know then — I don't think so. . . . 
I'm almost sure he wasn't, now that I think of it. *• 

Maura. Thanks be to the Almighty God an' his 
Blessed Mother for that ! 

Dan. Bat isn't himself somehow this evening, 
Mrs. Morrissey? 

Maura. Shane's going away next Thursday 
morning that's upsetting him. 

Dan. Ah, sure of course, I never thought of that. 
Wasn't it very sudden now, Mrs. Morrissey, that 
Shane got the notion to be going to America ? 

Maura. 'Twas indeed, God help us. I couldn't 
speak with the fright when he told me first. 
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Dan. An' everyone thought he liked the farming 
greatly? 

Maura. And so he did — I don't know a boy in this 
townland that liked it better. But he was saying 
that Hugh would be getting married in a few years, 
an' then that 'twould be the poor look-out for him 
here. An' no matter what I said, or what his father 
said, or what anyone else said, it made no difference 
with him. " Rocking the cradle for Hugh, ye'd 
want me to be," says he. 

Dan. Well, I suppose he's old enough to know his 
own business. . . . There's one thing anyway, there's 
no fear of him in the States. 

Maura. He's very steady, thank God. 

Dan. Begor, 'tis too steady he is, if anything. 
To tell you the honest truth, I'd rather now a fellow 
with a bit o' spirit in him, so long as he'd have the 
good sense at the same time — just like Hugh. 

Maura. Sure their nature is God's blessed work 
and not their own, Dan Hegarty. And 'tis blaming 
Him you'll be if you talk that way. 

Dan {half sceptically). Well, now then, I suppose 
you're right there. {Re-enter Bat.) I was saying to 
herself, Bat, that Shane will be the great loss to ye ? 

Bat. 'Tis little you know it, or any other man 
aither. 

Dan. But 'twon't be long, never fear, till the fat 
cheques be coming to you to make up for it ? 

Bat. ZS 50 bfeAg ! 'Tis going out the money 
will be an' not coming in, I'rn thinking. We can't 
work this place without extra help — an' good help, 
too — once Shane is gone from us. An' 'tis robbing 
to pay labourers now. Eggs they must be getting 
for breakfast, and tea after dinner. They'd break a 
man! 

Dan. Yeh, man. You'll get used to that in time, 
ike all the rest of us. {To Maura.) But sure what 
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made me call was about Shane's trunk. Herself tells 
me at home that 'tis the very dickens to get me out 
of a neighbour's chiftiney-corner once I get in there 
an' begin the bit o' talk. An' faith, I'm thinking, 
'tis the truth she's telling. 

Maura. Sure, not at all. 'Tis early yet. Why 
wouldn't you be a bit neighbourly? And what 
message have you about the trunk, Dan ? 

Dan. When I was getting the flour at Ahern's 
they asked me to bring it. 'Twas Mrs. Ahern herself 
was there. She said you were hardly outside the 
town the fair day when the trunks came. Outside 
in the car it is. I've left the horse down a bit in the 
boreek. Mrs. Ahern herself put the label on it with 
the right directions for fear of any mistake. She said 
you told her. 

Maura. And so I did. I'm very thankful to you, 
Dan. 'Twas too much trouble entirely, but I was 
in a fright as it wasn't coming. Thursday, as you 
know, he'll be going, and I'd want to begin the 
packing soon, God help us. 

Dan. Well, 'tis time for me to be turning home. 
I'm thinking 'tis in the great state they'll be for the 
flour. I'll be over Wednesday night to see Shane 
before he starts on the big journey next day. I hope 
he'll have the good weather for the voyage. Good- 
bye for the present, Mrs. Morrissey. 

Maura. Good-bye, and good luck, Dan. 
Dan (half jauntily). Come along, Bat. Come 
along. 

He goes out, followed by Bat. Maura makes the 
preliminary preparations for supper, pouring water 
into the kettle, setting it on the hangers over the 
fire, drawing the turf-embers round the pot-oven 
by the fire, etc. Bat returns, bearing on hit shoulders 
an oak-coloured tin trunk with brass lock. l/e lets 
it down on the floor. 
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Bat. 'Tis a fine trunk, isn't it ? 

Maura (after a pause). 'Tis a fine trunk, indeed, 
but 'tis the fineness of the coffin that's on it. 

Bat. 'Tis a very dacent trunk, an' good value for 
six shillings. 

Maura {after a pause). There was a shiver come 
over me, and a queer lonesome feeling, when I saw 
it on your shoulders. 'Twas the same as when you 
brought in the coffin for little Owen. 

Bat {lighting his pipe). 'Twill do all right. 

Maura. 'Twill, I suppose. God help us. 

She kneels down and opens the trunk. 

Maura. Isn't it the strong smell there is from it ? 
I don't like it at all. 'Twill stick to the socks and 
the shirts for a long time. 

There is a pause, during which is heard the strong 

puff-puff of a smoker whose pipe is in danger of going 

out. 

Maura. Maybe if I burned a small grain of the 
coffee in it twould make it wholesome ? 

Bat. Yerra, nonsense, woman! {Puff-puff). Is it 
Shane to mind the smell o' the paint ? Thank God, 
he's not that kind i^uff-puff). Sure I've seen him 
turn the strongest heap o' manure in the country, 
and he to mind it no more than if 'twas the fresh 
cut hay he was tossing on top o' the hayfork 

Maura. That's true, of course, but all the same, 
somehow 

Bat. Have sense, woman, have sense 1 ... If 
'twas the other boy, now, 'twobld be different. There 
would be some reason then for talking. {Laying 
down his pipe.) Do you remember when we were 
carting out the manure to the western field last 
March, an' how white he got — like any poor creature 
of a woman — when myself an' Shane opened the 
heap ; an' there was yourself running to get a drop 
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o' whiskey for him. Well, begor (laughing ironically), 
'tis something to have a rale gentleman in the 
family. 

Maura. Sure he can't help his nature no more 
than ourselves. 

Bat. 'Tis the quare nature he have — with his 
sporting, an' his fiddling, an' his f^dtngif about the 
Irish — an' the Lord knows what! 'Tis the grand 
look out for the future of this place, so it is. He'll 
be the man to mind it. . . A fine look out indeed. 

Maura. I'm sure he'll be able to mind it as well 
as the next. Isn't he as hardworking as anyone in 
this side of the parish — except Shane, of course; 
but sure everyone knows that he's an exception 
entirely. 

Bat ibroodingly). A fine look out, sure enough. 

Maura. Sure, God help us, everyone have their 
own faults. 

Bat. He have enough o' them for twenty — so he 
have. 

Maura. Is it poor Hugh ? Sure his faults are only 
the small faults. You're very hard on him, Bat— I 
don't know why — ^very, very hard on him entirely. 

Bat {angrily). What's that you're after saying? 
"Hard on him!" Hard, is it? That's the quare 
saying from your mouth. I'd like to know who is 
hard. When I bought this place thirty year ago with 
the bit o' money I made in the States what kind was 
it ? Tell that an' spake the truth ! Tell it now ! 

Maura. A cold place it was surely — a cold, poor 
place, with more o' the rock, an' the briar, an' the 
sour weed than the sweet grass. 

Bat. Well, an' who blasted every rock that was 
in it? 

Maura. Sure, 'twas no one but yourself. Bat. 

Bat. An' who rooted out the briars, and often tore 
'em out with his own two living hands ? 
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Maura (conciliatingly), 'Twas yourself I know. 
Alone you did it. 

Bat (with rising anger). An' maybe you'd tell me 
now again who drained the western field that was 
little better than a bog — an' who built the strong 
fences an' planted the thorn on them — an' who made 
the land kind where the grass was that dry an' 
coarse you'd think 'twas the strings o' the lash on 
that whip beyond ? Tell me that, will you ? Tell 
me that now ? 

Maura. Sure, I know, Bat, 'twas yourself — and 
the good God that gave you the great strength. 

Bat. I'm hard, am I ? I've been out in the darkness 
before the dawn, an' remained stuck in the trench 
an' the furrow all day, till the black darkness came 
on me again, and the moon come up, and the faintness 
on me that I couldn't walk into this house for stag- 
gering no better than a cripple or a man that would 
he drunk. An' for what, I ask you? For what, 
Maura? For my brave Hugh, for an idler and a 
scamp and a-a-a worthless blackguard ! I'm hard, 
Maura, am I ? 

Maura. Whisht, sure I didn't mean it. I didn't 
mean it at all. I didn't, indeed, Bat. 

Bat. I'm hard, ani I ? 'Tis your son is hard, and 
you know it. The sweat o' my body an' my life is 
in every inch o' the land, and 'tis little he cares, with 
his hurling an' his fiddling ^an' his versifying an' his 
confounded nonsense! ... I tell you a^in — an' 
mind my words for it — 'tis the black look out for 
this place when he gets it, an' only for your talk, an' 
your crying, 'tis that blackguard's name an' not his 
brother's would be on that trunk there this night ! 

Maura. Wouldn't it be the queer thing entirely, 
Bat, to send the eldest son away, and he with your 
own father's name on him ? 

Bat. Would it, then? Would it? Tell me, had 
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I ever to go away myself? What was good enough 
for me ought to be good enough for my brave Hugh 
— ^but of course I'm only a poor ignorant ploughman, 
and he's the scholar. The scholar 1 God bless 
us! 

Maura. Don't talk foolish, Bat. Sure no one 
thinks that way of you, and least of all the boy him- 
self . . . {half musingly). 'Tis tl\e strange thing 
surely, his own father to be the only one in the parish 
that's not proud of him; and everyone talking of 
him, and the priest himself praising him, and his 
picture in the paper fo^ the great rhymes he made 
for the i:eif. 

Bat. That's more o' your foolish talk, an' 'tis you 
have helped to make him the kind he is. Your blood 
is in him. I see it in every twist and turn of his 
and every wild foolish thing coming from his mouth. 
. . . Good God, woman, will his grand rhymes 
an' his bits o' meddles an' his picture and the people's 
talk pay the rent for us? (Folding his hands and 
looking at her with half contemptuous pity.) Well, 
surely, 'tis the foolish thing for a farmer to marry 
any but wan with the true farmer's blood in her. I 
should have guessed long ago what 'ud come of it 
when I married wan that had other blood in her 
veins. {He goes towards the door and turns round.) 
But Shane isn't gone yet — and maybe he'd never 
go ! . . . Meddles ! 

He goes out. Maura sits on the stool at the fire- 
place and looks vacantly into the fire. Shane 
appears at the door and enters. He looks about 
twenty-three. He is rather low-sized, but the 
general physique indicates rough strength. There is 
a slight suggestion of hardness about the lines of the 
mouth. 

Shane. Will the supper soon be ready, mother? 
I feel a bit hungry. 
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Maura (starting). Oh, is that you, Shane ? I never 
heard you coming in. 'Twill be on the table in five 
or ten minutes. (Bustling towards dresser and putting 
cups on the table) I didn't expect you'd be back so 
soon. 

Shane. Oh, there's lots o' time. 

Maura. You got a lift, I suppose ? 

Shane. No, then, I didn't. I came home across 
the fields. 

Maura. 'Tis wonderful the haste you must have 
made so ! Dan Hegarty was here only a short while 
ago, and he had his horse, and he was saying he 
drove away the very minute the play was over. 

Shane. 'Twas how I left the field before the match 
was half over. 

Maura (disappointed). Well ! Well ! 

Bat re-appears in the doorway. They are both 
unconscious of his presence till he speaks. 

Shane. It come into my head somehow that Hugh 
might be after forgetting to close up the gap this 
morning — he isn't over careful when them matches 
do be on — and I was thinking that the cows might 
be in the little patch o' winter cabbage, and as I was 
troubled about it I come away. 

Maura. Wisha, what a pity now ! and Dan 
Hegarty was saying 'twas a grand sight altogether. 

Bat. Was it now? Was it? If'twas as grand again 
'tis the hungry dinner 'twould make for us to-morrow, 
an' the day after, an' the day after that again. 

Maura. 'Twould so, I suppose. 

Bat. You needn't be supposing it at all. You're 
the quare woman, Maura. 'Tisn't satisfied you are 
with wan of your sons making a fool of himself. . . . 
Have you candles in the house, and the lantern 
ready for the night ? 

Maura. I'll see, Bat. I'll see this minute. . . . 
But why so ? 
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Bat. We must be staying up, Shane and myself, 
with the sow to-night. 

Maura. Oh, I forgot. Sure of course. {She opens 
the cupboard.) There's plenty candles. And as ye'll 
be in and out from the stall during the night 'twould 
be as well if Shane brought in a good c\yeAn of turf 
to keep the fire up. Ye'll be wanting a sup o' hot 
milk or a cup o' tea at the latter end of the night. 

Shane. So we would. I'll bring in a good bACAt 
of it after supper. 

Maura lifts cover of pot-oven to see the cake, and 

removes the steaming kettle to the side of the hearth. 

Shane and Bat sit on either side of the hearth 

opposite each other. 

Shane. Do you know I was thinking, an' I coming 
through the fields, that 'twould be no harm for us to 
be turning in the cows o' nights from this out. 

Bat. Sure we never housed them so soon after the 
Michaelmas ? 

Shane. I know, but it looks as if there would be a 
great frost to-night. 

Maura. I was thinking so, too, from the look in 
the sky {pointing teest). Them red furrows in the west 
over the big hill is ever a token of the grey frost. 

Shane. 'Twpuld be a lot safer to turn them in. 

Bat. Wait till I have a look out myself. 

He goes towards the door for a moment. 

Bat. 'Tis very chilly. There'll be a hard frost 
sure enough, and Shane is right. 

He returns to the fireplace. There is a noise in the 
distance. 

Maura. What's that ? 

Shane {hurrying to door). 'Tis the people returning 
from the play. There's great crowds. I never seen 
such a sight o' people before. I hear them shouting. 
They're cheering for Hugh. Listen ! 

Shouting afar off. 
B 
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Maura (shading her eyes). Glory be to God ! was 
the like ever seen ? 'Tis the end of the world you'd 
think it was. Where on earth did they all come 
from ? For God's sake, come here and look at them, 
Bat ? They're like a black flood covering the world. 

Bat (removing his pipe). That I may be blind if I 
will ! 

Shane. They've a band, too. The mare is up east 
on the little hill. If they give a blast of music 'twill 
frighten her. I'll run an' see after her. (Going.) 

Maura. Wisha, wait till you have a bit to eat. 
You didn't take a mouthful since one o'clock. She'll 
be all right, you'll find. 

Shane. I can't. Winnie is always a bit shy, an' 
'tis a little thing would take a start out of her. (Goes 
away hurriedly.) 

Bat (with conviction). 'Tis more an' more I'm see- 
ing the terrible loss that boy will be to us. . . . 
Isn't it a pity now the Great Man above didn't take 
it into His head to send h i m to us before the other ? 

Maura. He knows himself what's best, glory and 
honour to His Name. 'Tis queer for us — and the 
great blindness that's on us all — to be talking that 
way. 

Bat. Yeh, have sense, have sense, woman. 

Maura. It can't be right at all. 'Tis many a man 
and woman in the big world that's hungry in their 
hearts for a little crying child this night, and you 
complaining that have two fine sons. I tell you, it 
can't be right at all, Bat. 

Bat. Yeh, what nonsense! — that's no talk at all. . . . 
Where's Hugh ? Isn't it time for him to be here 
now ? Maybe 'tis missing the Rosary he'll be again 
to-night, like last Sunday ? 

Maura. I'm sure he'll be here shortly. And sure 
if he wasn't in for the Rosary same he didn't forget 
to say it by himself. I was taking a pillow into his 
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room, and 'twas on his two knees I saw him with the 
beads in his hands. 

Bat. You're the great wan entirely for excusing 
him, no matter what divilment he does be at. 'Tis 
the quare prop he'll be for this house, an' I'm greatly 
afeard 'tis the foolish thing I'm doing. 

Maura, Ah, sure, don't say that at all. 

He goes towards the door slowly, and turns round 
speaking with measured deliberation. 

Bat. 'Tis the foolish thing, Maura, when a man 
have the choice o' two poles to put under the roof of 
his house, to take that wan that is wake an' crooked 
an' rotten, just because it is a year or two older. . . . 
An' that's what I'm doing, Maura Morrissey. {He 
goes out slowly.) 

After an interval Hugh is heard approaching. He 

enters with eager step. Maura hastens to meet him. 

He is an open, lithe-limbed youth of twenty-five. He 

is in knickers, and his unbuttoned coat hangs loosely 

about him showing the crimson jersey beneath. In his 

hand is a hurley. 

Hugh {enthusiastically). Mother, glorious news! 
We've won the final after a splendid tussle. Isn't it 
great, and some of the best men in Ireland against us ? 

Maura. Is there any hurt on you at all ? Don't be 
telling me anything till I know that first. 

Hugh {laughing). Oh, make your mind easy. I 
escaped without a scratch. 

Maura. But is it the truth you're telling me ? 

Hugh. Oh, God knows, mother, it is. 

Maura {doubtingly). Sure I can'l trust you at all 
since the time your wrist was sprained, and all the 
lies you told to keep it from me. 

Hugh {playfully). Look here, you foolish little 
woman, will this set your mind at rest ? 

He dances a short sprightly step, whistling an ac- 
companiment at the same time. 
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Hugh. Could a man do that and anything to be 
wrong with him? 

Maura {laughing). Well, indeed, 'tis hardly. 
Thanks be to God that brought you home safe ! 
But sure you must be weak with the hunger. I'll 
have the tea in half a minute. {She bustles towards 
fireplace.) 

Hugh. Oh, look here, mother, 'tis hardly worth 
while. I'm in a desperate hurry. 

Maura {surprised). What's that you're saying ? 

Hugh {conciliatingly) . 'Tis how we're giving a little 
bit of a supper to the other team over at Pat Lacy's. 
There was a couple o' pounds left after paying the 
expenses of the tournament. 'Tis to be at six 
olclock, and I just hurried over for a few minutes 
to tell you not to be staying up for me to-night. 
It may be half-past ten or a little bit later before I'll 
be home. 

Maura {sitting down despondently). Oh wisha ! 
wisha ! wisha ! 

Hugh. Yeh, what's the matter at all? What is 
it, mother? 

Maura {rising with sudden energy). Hugh, boy, 
you'll stay at home this night, won't you ? — won't 
you? 

Hugh. And good heavens, why ? Why, mother ? 

Maura {hesitatingly). Sure, just to please me, a 
poor old woman, Hugh, who — ^who haven't altogether 
too many pleasures in her life maybe. Won't you, 
Hugh? 

Hugh. How can I, mother? How can I? 'Tis 
hard on me to be refusing, but sure I must be there 
whoever else will be there. 

Maura. And you won't do that small thing for me ! 
O Hugh ! Hugh ! Hugh ! {She turns z.way reproach- 
fully:) 

Hugh. For God's sake don't talk like that, mother. 
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. . . I'd do anything in the world for your sake, 
and you know it. 

Maura. You'll not go then ? I knew you wouldn't 
refuse me. 

Hugh. Mother, look here. I'll not leave this roof 
to-night if you'll be anyway against it when I tell you 
how it is with me. 

Maura. Thank God, Hugh, thank God! You 
don't know the relief it is to my mind. You could 
be writing a message to say to them you can't come. 
I'll run out to get some messenger to take it east for 
you. (She puts on her shawl hastily, and hurries towards 
the door.) The bottle of ink is over there near the 
brass candlestick. (Going.) 

Hugh. Wait, mother, wait a minute. Sure I 
haven't told you at all about it yet. 

Maura. It don't matter at all when you're not 
going. Maybe I'll find someone against the time 
you'll be writing the letter. (Going.) 

Hugh. But look here, mother. 

Maura (anxiously). Well? 

Hugh. How do you know but 'tis changing your 
mind you'll be when I tell you the way 'tis with me 
about the business ? 

Maura (troubled). What is it, then? 

Hugh. Here's a note I got from Father Daly. 
He got a sick call before the match was over, and 
scribbled it on a leaf of his notebook before he left 
the field. Curly Twomey that brought it to me. 

Maura. Read it for me yourself. 'Tis cruel hard 
to make out his writing always, God bless him. 

Hugh. Very well. This is what he says : 

Dear Hugh, — I've met the Canon and spoken to 
him. He has no objection whatever to the club 
entertaining themselves so long as I hold myself 
responsible. Unfortunately, I've got a sick call at 
the other end of the parish and cannot be present. 
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In my absence it will remain entirely with you to 
see that everything is seemly, and that there is no 
excess. 

Delighted with our men to-day. They were simply 
magnificent, and their captain's playing superb. 

Yours very faithfully, 

Charles Daly. 

Hugh. Well, mother ? 

Maura {after a pause). You can't refuse the 
priest. 

Hugh (in playful triumph). Didn't I say you would 
change your mind ? 

Maura (sadly). You did, indeed. 

Hugh. But in any case, why on earth should you 
be uneasy about me? Surely I am able to take 
decent care of myself Father Daly thinks so any- 
way . . . (half bitterly). Is it because I had the 
misfortune to get drunk once in my life — and that 
three years ago — that you have so little trust in me? 

Maura. Oh, no, no, no, Hugh ! 'Tis not that, 
indeed and indeed. 'Tis upset and troubled I was 
because of himself. It was, indeed. 

Hugh. And why so, mother ? 

Maura (conciliatingly). 'Twas how he was in a kind 
of temper all the evening since Dan Hegarty called 
with Shane's trunk. Dan would be talking about the 
goal and the great work entirely you done to-day, 
and you know that's the last thing that's good for 
him to hear. And 'tis greatly afraid I am that he'll 
be wild entirely with yourself and with us all when 
he finds you're not in the house for the Rosary to- 
night. 

Hugh (annoyed). That's most unfortunate ! But 
what can I do ? He seems to be getting more and 
more unreasonable every day. When a man does 
his big best for six days of the week 'tis hardly fair 
to grudge him Sunday ! . . . Well, I'm bound to 
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go all the same, no matter how he'll take it — but, 
indeed, I've no heart for pleasure now. 

Maura. Ah, well, sure, never mind — 'tis only a 
little thing after all. 

Hugh. I wouldn't care much for myself — I'd just 
as lief stay at home — but to be thinking of you 
sitting there quiet all night on that stool, and he 
opposite you, an' the hard word, an' the bitter word, 
coming in turn from his lips, and myself to be the 
cause of it all ! 

Maura. Yeh, sure he don't mean the half of what 
he says. I don't mind him at all — sure 'tis time for 
me now to be used to his ways. Don't be thinking 
of that at all or letting it trouble your mind. 'Tis 
half sorry I am for telling you at all. 

Hugh. Oh, nonsense; why shouldn't you, mother? 
Why shouldn't you, indeed ? And where is he now ? 

Maura. He's out with Shane. They're looking 
after the mare, and they're thinking, too, of turning 
in the cows to-night. 

Hugh. So soon ? — but there's a frosty chill in the 
air. . . . (More cheerfully.) Look, mother. There's 
Father Daly's letter. If he says anything show it 
to him. 

Maura. 'Tis afraid I am 'twould only be making 
him worse. He can't bear to hear the name of 
Father Daly. "Destroying the parish," he says 
he is. 

Hugh. There's not another priest in all this 
diocese like him ! 'Tis the changed place the parish 
is since he came into it. And that's the thanks he's 
getting! 

Maura 'Tis foolish for anyone to be expecting 
thanks in this world. 'Tis above he'll be getting a 
return for all the good he's after doing, so it is. 

Hugh. That's about the truth of it, I'm thinking. 
(Suddenly.) 'Tis running a bit late, so I'll just run 
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upstairs for a dash of cold water. I want to freshen 
myself up a bit for the night. . . . 'Tis too bad, 
but I suppose we can only let things take their 
course. He may say nothing after all. 

Maura. Maybe so, maybe so, indeed. 

He hastily mounts the stairs to his room. Maura 

prepares a cup of tea, which she is pouring out as he 

returns. 

Maura. You weren't long. Here, take this and a 
cut of the hot cake. 'Tis easy to get a chill after 
the hot sweat o' the play, and 'twill warm you a bit. 

Hugh. Thanks. Don't mind the cake. I won't 
eat anything. {He gulps down the tea.) That was a 
fine strong cup o' tea. It sent a warm wave like 
rushing all over me. I'll be going now; and I'm 
thinking, maybe, 'twould be no harm for all if you 
showed him the letter — the sight of the priest's 
name written by his own hand might soften him 
a bit, you know ? 

Mau,ra. Maybe so, then, with the help of God. 

H'Ugh (affectionately). And, mother, let the door 
on the latch, and I'll get to bed without disturbing 
anyone. I won't make a sound. I wouldn't have 
you wait up for all the world. (Appealingly.) Sure 
you won't now ? 

Maura. No, I won't indeed, Hugh. I won't 
indeed. Make your mind easy. . . . (Playfully.) 
Be off with yourself now, sir, I wouldn't have you 
a minute late after what the priest wrote. 

Hugh (pleasantly). You're right, mother. You're 
always right. Good-bye. (Going.) 

Maura. Good-bye, and God direct you ! 

Hugh goes out. Maura stands a few moments at the 

door gazing after him. She returns and re-arranges 

the supper table, removing cup and saucer to the dresser. 

After an interval a hurried step is heard. Shane enters 

hastily, and with a show of strong excitement. 
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MoMra. What's the matter, Shane ? 
Shane. Bad news enough then. The mare that's 
hurt on us. 

Maura. Virgin Mother! is it the truth you're 
saying ? 

Shane. I'm not much given to joking. 'Tis for 
the gun I've come to put her out of pain. Her hind 
leg that's broken. 

He stands on the chair and takes down the gun from 
the wall. He loads it in both barrels. 

Maura. A UigeAtinoi ! Isn't it terrible — terrible 
altogether? . . . And there's the ploughing and 
everything else to be done by us, and no horse with 
us now — and the little foal not yet weaned. 

Shane {bitterly). 'Twas the misfortunate match for 
us! Their cursed band that frightened her. Bad 
luck to the whole pack an' dice of them ! That's 
what we've got by their tournament. {He rushes out.) 

Maura. 'Tis the terrible misfortune, surely. 'Tis 
the great loss entirely. . . . And Bat, sure 'twill 
kill him, and he always so proud of the brown nearly 
mare. . . . The poor thing, and she always so good 
and willing, and the great worker for seven long 
years. 

A shot is heard. Maura starts and covers her eyes. 

She remains thus till Shane and Bat return. Shane 

re-places the gun. Bat sits down in gloomy silence. 

Shane. All over, mother. One shot put an end to 
her. 

Maura. I heard it, God help us. 

Shane. She was the fine mare. She'll be the sore 
loss to ye. 

Maura. The sore loss, indeed. 

Shane. There wasn't another like her in the town- 
land for the work. 'Tis often I done nearly an acre 
o' ploughing in the day with her, an' next morning 
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she was as willing as ever again to take to the 
furrow; and it didn't matter whether 'twas uphill or 
downhill, or on the level ban she was. She was a 
great little woman — so she was. 

Maura. The poor thing ! 

Shane. Do you know there was a kind of quare 
feeling come over me, an' I turning the gun at her ? — 
a kind of shiver it was, an' a mist before my eyes. 

Maura. The poor dumb creature and she so kind. 

Shane. 'Tis strange I'll be feeling going across in 
the big ship, an' thinking of the lonely look in her 
big eyes with the death coming down on them like a 
dark dream. . . . Ah, well, ye'll have good reason 
to be remembering the great match whatever I'll do ! 
'Twas the dear match for ye ! Thirty pounds she 
would be fetching as surely as she'd fetch a farthing. 
. . . And I suppose now you won't be entitled to 
any compensation, father ? 

Bat (lifting his head). Where's Hugh? 

Maura. He's gone out. 

Bat. Call him. 

Maura. There's no use. He's gone this half hour 
or so. He won't be back for a bit. 

Bat. An' why? 

Maura. The priest that sent for him on some 
business or other. 

Shane. 'Tis how Hugh's team are giving some 
kind of a spree to the other hurlers over at the 
village. I'm told there's to be great doings altogether, 
and there's to be a dance after. 

Maura (with feverish eagerness). He won't be long 
at all. He said so going away. 'Tis only a supper 
they're having. 'Twas the priest himself asked him 
to look after things, and only for that he wouldn't 
be there at all. That's God's truth. Bat, so it is ! 

Shane. They were saying it was to be a regular 
spree. But sure, whatever it is, 'twould be quare for 
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the captain to be away from the diversions. 'Twould 
never do. 

Bat. The black trouble is on this house this 
night, and feasting and drinking he is that should be 
here. 

Maura. Sure, God help us, he doesn't know 
it. How could he at all? And if he did, 'tis 
worse than Shane, or you or me, he'd feel, for he ever 
an' always loved the poor creature like a human 
thing. 

Bat. A fine mare gone from us and he carous- 
ing . . . worth thirty pounds, Shane says. Worth 
every penhy of forty pounds, I says. {He stands up 
with an air of strong determination.) Well, 'tis the 
long lane that have no turning, and my brave Hugh 
have come to the turning at last. 

Maura {in alarm). What is it you're going to 
do at all, at all? Look, Bat, there's the priest's 
letter — written by his own blessed hand this day 
{offering the letter.) Only for it he'd be here in this 
kitchen this minute. God knows he would. {Bat 
takes the letter. He goes towards the fireplace and with 
slow deliberation puts it into the fire unread. He watches 
it burn.) Mother of God ! What are you after 
doing? The letter that was written by the holy 
priest ! There'll be no luck in this house for ever 
again ! 

Bat goes calmly to the shelf over the fireplace, 

takes down pen and ink, and hands the pen to 
Shane. 

Shane {wonderingly). What's this for at all ? 

Bat. Wait. {He goes to the trunk, takes out his 
penknife and carefully cuts off the label bearing Shane's 
name. Handing label to Shane.) Read that for me. 

Shan£ {reading). "John Morrissey, Passenger 
Queenstown to Boston, via Campania." 

Bat. Good. Cross out the name that's on it. 
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and write over it Hugh Morrissey. Make it plain 
and big. {Shane hesitates, looking questioningly.) 

Bat. What are you stopping for ? Don t you 
understand plain talk ? 

Shane. But, father 

Bat. Write it, I tell you, at wanst. 

Maura. But surely, surely. Bat — 

He pushes her roughly aside. 

Bat. Shut your mouth, woman ! 'Tis none o' 
your business ! {To Shame.) Write it — and write it at 
wanst, I say, or 'twill be worse for you ! 

Shane writes slowly and carefully, and hands back 
the label to his father. 

Bat {looking at label in the stupid manner of a half- 
illiterate and handing it back to Shane). Read it 
for me. 

Shane {reading). " Hugh Morrissey, Passenger 
Queenstown to Boston via Campania." 

He returns it to his father, who goes towards the 

trunk, and with a grim smile re-attaches it to the 

handle. 

Bat. Now, my fine captain, you may drink and 
feast to the devil ! 

Maura sits in silent grief. There is a look of 

uncertain emotion on Shane's face as the curtain 

descends. 
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ACT II. 

The same scene. Midnight. There is a candle on the 
dresser throwing a dull light. In the middle of the room 
is a table laid for one. Maura, worn and troubled, is 
kneeling at a chair, a Rosary bead in her hand. There 
is heard the sound of approaching footsteps, and the latch 
is lifted. She goes to unbolt the door in trembling 
haste. 

Maura. Who's there ? Is that yourself, Hugh ? 

Hugh. Open, mother. 

She draws the bolt. Hugh comes in. She bolts 

the door again. 

Maura. What kept you at all, at all? I was 
getting very troubled about you. 

Hugh. 'Twas how I couldn't manage to get away. 
I did my very best, honestly. God knows I did, 
mother. 

Maura. Sure of course. I know, I know. But I 
was half uneasy like with the night passing and no 
sign of you at all. 

Hugh (dismally). Such a night of it as I'm after 
going through ! 'Tis little notion Father Daly had 
the kind of task he was setting me ! Good Heavens, 
such a night, mother 1 

Maura. 'Twasn't too easy to manage them all, I 
suppose ? 

Hugh. Easy ? Easy is it ? (Solemnly.) I give 
you my word for it I'll be very, very slow to under- 
take the same responsibility again ! 

Maura. Well, now. 

Hugh. Some of the other team, when they had a 
small share of drink taken, were as cross as two 
sticks. 'Twas no joke at all to keep them in pleasant 
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humour. 'Tisn't hard for men when they're after 
losing a great game to be losing their tempers 
after it. 

Maura. That's true, indeed. . . . But isn't it 
very pale entirely you're looking, Hugh ? 'Tis whiter 
than the candle you are. 

Hugh. I'm fagged out after the day. To tell you 
the honest truth, I never felt so tired in all my life. 
'Twas awful to get the fellows away ! I thought I 
could never get the last of them home. They'd stick , 
on till daylight if I'd let them. One by one I had tc 
force them into the waggonette — nearly twenty /Of 
them in all. (Cheerfully.) But, then, sure everything 
came right in the end. 

Maura. Thank God for that ! 

Hugh. 'Tis very late, I suppose ? 

Maura. The clock is after striking twelve, but 
I'm thinking it must be a bit fast. I was afraid 
o' my life I'd be late for Mass this morning, but 
I was in a good while before the priest came on the 
altar. 

Hugh (reproachfully). And you stayed up for 
me after all your promises? Ah, mother, mother, 
mother ! 

Maura (extenuatingly). Well, now, I did and I 
didn't. 'Twas how I couldn't sleep. There was a 
kind of whirl and an aching in my head, and I 
thought 'twould ease it a bit if I came down here 
and busied myself a little till you came. There was 
plenty for me to be doing, I tell you. 

Hugh. There you are ! — always and ever thinking 
of everyone's comfort but your own. I'm sore afraid, 
you foolish little woman, you'll never learn sense. 
But there's no use talking to you. 

Maura. Wisha, don't be foolish. I've a nice little 
bit of supper for you here. 'Twill do you good, an' 
you want it. 
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Hugh. I couldn't touch a morsel, I'm, so dead 
tired. Honestly, mother. 

Maura. I'll make the tea very hot, and I have a 
fine drop of goat's milk. 'Twill warm you a bit, and 
then you can run off to bed. 'Twon't take five minutes 
altogether. 

Hugh. But sure I had tea before leaving Lacy's. 
Mrs. Lacy herself made me take a cup after all the 
others going away. 

Maura. What matter ? There's a small bit o' meat 
since the dinner — 'tis the ham, and 'tis very sweet. 
I thought you'd like it, you're always so fond of the 
ham. 

Hugh {yielding pleasantly). Very well so, let us 
have it. 

Maura. 'Twill be ready in half a minute. (Puts 
tea to draw.) 'Tis terrible pale entirely you are after 
the day. You'd frighten a person. Look, while the 
tea'll be drawing I'll be taking off your boots for 
you. Put them up there on that little stool. 

Kneels down to remove his hoots. 

Hugh (protestingly). Oh, nonsense, mother; non- 
sense ! I'll take them off myself. I'm all right. I'm 
only a little tired, that's all. 

Maura. Ah, wisha, can't you let me — to please 
me this night ? 

Hugh (half reluctantly). Well, so, if 'twill please 
you. 

She begins to unfasten the lace when a man's heavy 

footsteps are heard on the stones outside approaching 

the door. 

Maura (in a half -whisper). My God, Hugh, your 
father ! 

Hugh. And what matter, sure ? 

Maura. Whisht ! whisht i for God's sake, talk easy. 
A hand lifts the latch and tries to push in the bolted 

door. They keep, still. 
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Bat (outside). Maura. (There is no answer.) 

Bat (more peremptorily). Maura! Maura! 

There is still no answer. The footsteps are heard 

moving slowly away from the door. 

Maura., He thinks 'tis in the bed I am. He's 
going round to the back to rap at the bedroom 
window. Look, for God's sake I keep out of his way 
to-night. Run upstairs to your room till he's gone. 
Do, do, Hugh. 

Hugh. Yeh, for what, mother? Have a bit of 
sense. What's the great harm I'm after doing at all? 

Maura. No harm, no harm, indeed. But he's in 
the black rage to-night. Ah, do, do ! Won't you, 
Hugh ? 

Hugh (half vexed). Mother, do you think 'tis a 
frightened child I am ? 

Maura. No, no, indeed I don't, Hugh; but there's 
a great fear in my heart 

Hugh. Yeh, nonsense. There's nothing at all to 
be troubled about. Nothing whatever. He'll say 
nothing, and if he does — sure let him. 

Maura. Well, so, won't you promise me not to 
mind at all whatever he'll be saying? 'Tis queer in 
himself he is, and greatly upset — for the mare that's 
after dying on us. 

Hugh. What's that you say ? Is it Winnie ? 

Maura. She's dead. She broke her leg, and Shane 
had to shoot her. (Beseechingly.) For the blessed 
Lord's sake,. Hugh, don't heed anjH;hing at all your 
father'U say this night I 'Tis nearly out of his mind 
he is with the loss o' the mare. 

A loud tapping is heard on the window of the bed- 
room off the kitchen. Maura stands in the shadow of 

the doorway between kitchen and bedroom and feigns 

to answer from her bed. 

Bat. Maura. Maura. 

Maura (in half drowsy tones). Who's there ? 
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Bat (roughPy). Maura ! 
Maura. Oh, is that yourself, Bat ? 
Bat. Get up and open the door. You put the 
bolt on it an' you ^oing to bed. I want a candle, 
and I can't get in. The wan we have is nearly 
burned out. 

Maura. Just one minute, Bat — one minute. I'll 
have it opened against the time you'll be round. 

She re-enters kitchen. 
Maura {half distractedly). Promise me, Hugh, for 
God's sake, you won't take him up whatever he says. 
Won't you ? Won't you ? If you don't, God him- 
self only knows what might come of it. Look, on 
my two knees I'm begging you. 

Hugh. For Heaven's sake don't do that, mother. 
I'll do anything you want — anything at all in the 
wide world. I'll not open my lips this night if you 
wish it. Now. 

Maura. God bless you, Hugh. God bless you for 
that, boy. 

Bat's heavy step is heard again. Maura throws a 

shawl around her and takes the candle off the dresser. 

As the latch is lifted she draws the holt, and with 

feverish haste hands out the candle over the half-door 

to Bat, who is standing on the doorstep outside. The 

kitchen is very dimly lit by the glow of the fire. 

Bat. Isn't it a great wandher you wouldn't think 

of laving the door on the latch, an' we wanting to 

be in and out ? You must be always doing the quare 

thing an' the sthupid thing, Maura. 

Maura. I didn't notice myself bolting it, somehow, 
and I going to bed. 

Bat. Well, notice it the riext time, or 'tis out of 
your bed you'll have to be marching again — an' 
serve you right ! 

Maura {half-closing the door). Oh, I'll think of it 
this time, never mind. 

c 
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Bat. Well, do so. 

He goes away slowly with the lighted candle in his 



Maura (fervently). Oh, thanks be to the Almighty 
God for that, Hugh ! 

She lights a candle. Her hands are trembling. 
Hugh {with tender concern). You're trembling all 
over, mother. 

Maura. "Twas foolish o' me to be so frightened, 
but — but I couldn't help it. Something in my heart 
that stirred when the latch rattled. 

Hugh. Ah, sure, if I thought 'twould be like that 

at all with you I'd have gone up to the room the 

time you asked me, an' gladly too. I would indeed. 

Maura. Sure it don't matter at all now that he's 

gone. 

Hugh. It looked a cowardly thing, somehow, to be 
running away and a man after doing no wrong at all ; 
but 'tis a lot more cowardly it looks now to be after re- 
maining, and you to be the way you are this minute. 
Maura. Don't say that at all. 
Hugh (eagerly). Look here now. I'll go off straight 
to my room this minute for fear anything else might 
be bringing him back a second time. What do you 
say? Isn't it best ? 

Maura. Well, maybe, 'twould be just as good. 
And I can take up the tea to you after. 
Hugh. All right so. 

He takes a candle and is lighting it at the fire when 
the latch is lifted again. The door is opened in. 
Maura hastens towards it. Bat appears in the door- 
way. Hugh is in the shelter of the deep fireplace. 
Bat (to Maura). Didn't you go back to bed since? 
Faith, 'tis hot in your blood you are ! The night out- 
side is getting very chilly, an' 'twould be no harm for 
me, I'm thinking, to be putting on my big coat against 
the frost. (He advances into the room and sees Hugh.) 
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Bat. So the spree is over at last? 

Maura. Wisha, say nothing to him to-night, Bat. 
He's not well at all. Look at the colour he is, the 
Lord save us ! 

Bat (in derision). Yes, look at him! — look at the 
cut of him ! 

Maura (appealingly). Wisha, Bat. 

Bat (with jeering mimicry). "Wisha, Bat." . . . 
Ah, Maura, Maura, 'tis you have the good right to 
be speaking for him — him that has the great love for 
you, keeping you up in the bitter night till near 
cockcrow. But sure he wouldn't be a rale gentleman 
an' he to come home earlier. 

Maura. No, no, Bat, you're wronging him. He 
didn't keep me up at all — he didn't, indeed: 'Twas 
the way I couldn't sleep with a queer pain in my 
head, and I thought 'twould do me good to come 
down to the fire for a little while. 

Bat {thunderingly). Hush your mouth, you ! 

Bat (to Hugh). Have you any tongue in your head 
to-night, man ? Maybe 'tis ashamed of yourself you 
are at last — you — you half drunken scoundrel ! 

Maura (to Hugh). Don't mind him at all. 

Hugh (with quiet dignity). Those are hard words, 
father, but they're not true words. 

Maura (to Hugh). Don't mind him this night at 
all, Hugh. Sure, thank God, no one could ever say 
that of you, and your father, he don't mean it at all. 

Bat (half savagely). Didn't I tell you hush your 
mouth before ? Go in there straight to your bed, 
an' don't be interfering with what's no concern of 
yours ! Do you hear me? 

Maura (appealingly). Wisha, Bat 

Bat. Go at wanst, I tell you ! Go now ! 

She goes towards her room, but lingers in the door- 
way. 

Bat. Now, sir, I'm going to talk to you, an' 'tis the 
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plain talk I'll give you. You're never in your life to 
spend another week under this roof- 

Hugh starts and looks incredulous. 

Bat. You think I don't mane it. Look here. By 
God, I swear it ! 

Hugh (distressfully). You wouldn't, father — you 
wouldn't, surely ? 

Bat. I've sworn, it, sir. You'll lave this house 
instead of your brother on Thursday morning. 

Hugh. You're not in earnest — you wouldn't be so 
hard — you wouldn't, surely ? What wrong have I 
done? 

Bat. Ah, 'tis well you're finding your tongue now, 
you idle scoundrel ! Go you must, an' go you will ! 
Maybe 'tis perjuring myself you'd like me to be ? 

Hugh. 'Tis not, for you're not bound by such an 
oath. 'Tis unjust, and you know it; 

Bat (jeeringly). Is it so? 

Hugh. Ever since I was a little child 'twas told 
to me that this place would be mine — you told me so 
yourself. 

Bat. I don't care what I told you ! This farm is 
my own and no one else's. I have put the whole 
work o' my life into it, and I'll do whatever I like 
with it. And out of this you'll march bag and 
baggage on Thursday morning ! There ! (Taking 
trunk and flinging it towards him.) You're a great 
scholar. You'll be able to read that label, I 
suppose. 

Mama (rushing towards Bat). In the name of 
the good God, Bat — for the honour of Mary, His 
Mother — 

He pushes her aside roughly, and goes out uttering 

half-smothered ejaculations. There is a long pause. 

Hugh sinks into a seat, his head buried in hishanis. 

After a while Maura goes to him timidly. 

Hugh. Mother, don't come near me. 
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Maura. Oh, Hugh ! 

Hugh. I'm sick of everything. 

Maura. 'Oia tinn xif tnuit^e Vt)StA^^ ! 

Hugh. The weight o' the world is on my heart . . . 
and that look on your face . . . 'tis the weight that's 
crushing it all down. 

Maura. Wisha, .don't mind me at all, my poor 
boy. . . . Won't you be going to bed? 'Tis cold 
and white and shivering you are. 

Hugh. 'Tis nothing — nothing at all. Let me by 
myself for a bit and I'll be better. 'Tis you want the 
rest, poor woman, and not I — 'tis, indeed, mother. 

Maura (with feigned cheerfulness). Sure not at all! 
I was always wonderful for staying up anight. (In- 
sinuatingly.) Maybe you'll take a cup o' the tea after 
all ? And I'll take a sup with you for the company. 
Do, Hugh. 

Hugh. I couldn't, mother, I couldn't. Don't ask me. 

Maura. I won't then. I won't, Hugh. 

Hugh (going to her affectionately). Let me alone 
here by the fire for a little bit, mother, and I'll be all 
right very soon. You won't refuse me my last Sunday 
night here — you that never refused me anything in 
my life. 

MoMra. Very well, Hugh, boy. I'll go if 'twill 

please you. A ttluife ttlAtAi'ti ! What a black night ! 

She leaves the room weeping silently. Hugh sits on 

the stool at the fire looking desolately into the dying 

embers. 

Hugh. All over now. ... A black night surely. 
. . . Poor Winnie dead, too, after all her years. 
Shot. The poor thing ! Th§ poor thing ! . . . 
Thursday morning he said. Short shrift enough ! 
'Tis the hard landlord that gives only three days 
notice. Well, 'tis many a better man has travelled 
the same road before. 

He looks at the trunk. He examines the label. 
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Hugh. Shane that wrote it ! Shane ! How could 
he do it ? The miserable cur ! — 'tis only like him. 
A grabber — a mean, low grabber ! Oh, such a piece 
of treachery ! I could — yes, by God ! I could choke 
the mean soul out of him this minute . . . yet for 
her sake, with her face full of white sorrow, I'll say 
nothing. Poor mother ! God help her ! God help 
her! 

There is a pause. The door opens and Shane 

comes in. There is a look of eager questioning in his 

face. 

Hugh {raising his head). Well ? 

Shane. For God's sake, Hugh, what's up at all ? 
My father went in for a candle, and ever since he 
come back he hasn't spoken a word or minded any- 
thing at all, but walking up and down the stall in a 
black silence. 

Hugh- It doesn't matter — let me alone. 

Shane. Where's the harm in asking ? 

Hugh. Let me alone, I ask you, this night ! 

Shane. And why so ? 

Hugh. Why so ? Well because — because the less 
talk between you and me just now the better maybe 
for both of us. 

Shane. Well, there's no doubt of it, but you're 
getting mighty civil, Hugh. 

Hugh. Maybe 'tis too civil I am to a grabber. 

Shane. To what ? 

Hugh. I ask you again to get out of my sight ! 

Shane {threateningly). What's that you said first? 

Hugh {with a great effort of self -repression). In 
God's name, will you go or not ? 

Shane. Who's a grabber ? 

Hugh. You are — and the meanest grabber that 
ever walked the earth. 

Shane. You drunken brute, if you say that 
again 
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Hugh {hotly). You're a liar, and I will say it again, 
and I'll say it till I'm hoarse, for there was never a 
dirtier grabber in all Ireland than yourself — grabbing 
a brother's land. 

Shane. That's a lie for you ! What right had you 
to this place — you that never did an honest day's 
work in your life? 

Hugh. What right had I ? 

Shane. Yes, yes, what right? Is it because you 
were born a year or two before me ? 'Tis the man's 
work an' not the reckoning of his years that makes 
the right! So it is! 

Hugh. You may talk and argue till the Day of 
Judgment, but a grabber — a mean treacherous grab- 
ber you are and nothing else ! 

Shane. Say that word again and by the Lord 
God {Pauses choked with passion.) 

Hugh {confronting htm). Well, what then ? What 
then, Shaneen ? — Shaneen the grabber ? 

Shane {making to strike him). Blast you ! 

They struggle with each other for a moment in a 
tempest of blind rage. Maura rushes in. 

Maura. My God, what is it ? What is up with 
ye at all ? {She rushes between them.) 

Maura. Oh, shame, shame, shame, this holy 
night! Shame for you, Hugh — what has come 
over you at all ? And black shame for you, 
Shane, and you knowing the great wrong done 
him — and the heavy load that is on his heart this 
night ! 

Shane. He brought it on himself with his drunken 
lies. Don't be blaming me. 

Maura. For shame, Shane, don't be saying 
things like that. 

Shane, The whiskey was cheap to-night. 

Maura. If it was, there was none of it wet his 
lips, and you know it well, Shane. 'Tis the soft 
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word, and the word of pity, and not the bitter thought 
should be on your lips this night. 

Shane. I'll say what I like. 'Twas he began it. 

Maura. 'Tis little heed you should be putting on 
his words an' his heart breaking. 

Shane. Oh, of course, of course. 'Tis the old 
story — taking his side always. There should be 
no favourites in this house, nor in any other house, 
neither. 

Maura. And sure, glory be to Godj there isn't 
boy? 

Shane. That's not true ! — there i s favourites here, 
an' for many a long day, too. 

Maura. Oh, Shane, boy, don't be talking like that. 
'Tisn't true at all, and you know it well. Hush ! 

Shane. I won't hush ! You're always again me, 
whoever is in the wrong. 'Tisn't to-day nor yester- 
day I've seen it. I tell you 'tis the bad thing for any 
woman to be making distinctions between her own 
flesh and blood. 

Maura. Oh, Shane, sure you don't mean that at 
all ? 'Tis the awful queer crooked fancy that's come 
into your mind. But 'tisn't true at all — indeed and 
indeed it isn't. 

Shane. That's a lie — and an infernal lie ! 

Hugh {starting up). That's no way for you to 
speak to your mother ! 'Tis only to a woman the 
like of you would say it. 

Shane. I don't want no words at all from you 
while the smell o' the drink is on them. 

Maura {forcing Hugh into his seat). Whisht, whisht, 
for God's sake! Let us have no more words this 
blessed night. Say your prayers and go to bed, the 
two of ye, in the name of God. 'Tis very late. 
Won't you, Shane ? Won't you, boy ? 

Shane. I'll go when I'm after saying what I want 
to say, an' what's on my mind for many a day. 
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Maura. Wisha, hush, hush, boy ! 'Tis alter one 
o'clock, and we're all dead tired. 

Shane. You says there is no favourite here. 

Maura. Wisha, Shane, a Cuit) ! 

Shane. But I can swear it to you there is. I've 
seen it again and again since I was able to understand 
anything. 

Maura. Ah, wisha, Shane, boy, don't be thinking 
such a queer thought at all. There's no mortal 
reason for it — whatever put the foolish notion into 
your head. 

Shane. Tis no foolish notion, an' you know it 
too ! When we were small boys an' we sitting 
there at that table, who always used to be given 
the white loaf, an' who used to get the strong 
cake? An' who was it always got the fine cloth 
from the shops in Macroom, an' which of us had 
to be wearing the grey homespun that was like 
what the poorhouse boys do be wearing, an' they 
walking out the country roads with their school- 
master ? An' who 

Maura. Glory be to God, what's come over you ? 
Sure ye were only the same to me as two lambs that 
would be on the one hill, only one o' ye being a bit 
stronger like than the other. 

Shane. 'Twas damn bad luck to be the strong 
lamb — so it was ! 

Maura. Hugh hadn't the big strength that you 
had and he growing up, because that he grew so 
quick, and he had to be coaxed like to bring him on. 

Shane. Well, so, was it because he hadn't the 
strength that you used to be taking him to the town 
to see the fair an' the circus, an' leaving me at home 
thinking bitter things in my heart? An' was it 
because he hadn't the strength you got the priest to 
put him on the altar serving the Mass an' never 
thought o' me ? 
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Maura. Wisha, God help us, Shane, sure that was 
only because he was so quick at the learning. 

Shane. Oh, of course — of course ! That was only 
one o' the distinctions you made between us when I 
was a boy, and if God made me rough, He didn't 
make me rough enough not to feel them and remem- 
ber them to this hour. An' when we grew up 'tisjn't 
one nor a dozen distinctions that was made between 
us, but a hundred and more. How could I have the 
soft feeling for you, or for him, or for anyone else ? 
An' if I have the black hatred in my heart instead 
this night, is it your fault or my own ? 

Maura, Shane, Shane, don't be saying such awful 
things. If I ever, ever made a difference 'twas un- 
knownst to me. 'Twas indeed. Before God, I never 
meant them ! I didn't, I — I didn't indeed. . . . 

Breaks off sobhingl/y. 

Hugh {passionately). You're a big cowardly brute 
to torture like that the woman that bore you. By 
God ! I'll not listen to any more of it. If you dare 
to say another thing to her I'll — look ! — I'll choke 
the words in your throat, you — you mean hound, 
you — you — you miserable cur, 

Shane. Try it ! do ! I'll say what I like an' give 
you no thanks, great a hero as you are. 

Hugh. Do it at your peril ! 

Shane. You think I'm afraid of you ? 

Maura. Ah, hush, let ye ; hush, hush ! {To Hugh) 
.Sure, Shane don't mean at all what he's saying. 

Shane. I do mean it — an' every single word of it. 

Maura. What harm ? What harm ? 

Hugh {scornfully). What could anyone expect from 
thelikesofhim after his treacherous work of this night? 

Maura. Ah, look, look now, the two of ye, have 
the grace o' God about ye and go to bed ? 

Hugh. Is it me to lie on the same pillow with a 
man like him this night ? 
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Shane. No, I'm not a fine gentleman, and I drunk 

on other people's money 

Hugh. No, you're not, but do you know what you 

are ? Do you ? Do you ? 

Approaching him threateningly. 
Maura. Stop ! Stop ! 
Hugh {passionately). You're a coward and you're 

a grabber ! That's what you are, and nothing else. 
At the sound of the word "grabber," Shane rushes 
wildly at Hugh. They get into handigrips and begin 
to struggle in blind and furious passion. Maura 
rushes to the door calling Bat. 
Maura (frantically). Bat! Bat! for God's sake, 

run ! They're killing each other ! 

The two men reel and stagger blindly. Shane is 
seen to stumble and fall. He struggles on to his feet 
in an agony of shame and rage, and seizing the hurley 
leaps at Hugh. The latter tries to ward off the terrible 
blow, but without success. He is felled to the ground. 
Maura Sends distractedly over him, crying " Hugh ! 
Hugh!" while Bat rushes in, his face white and tense 
with alarm. Shane looks on the prostrate figure. He 
is dazed and horrified. The hurley falls from his 
hands and he staggers out into the night. ^ 

Curtain. 
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